MUSIC OF THE SOVIET EAST 


Victor Vinogradov 


The four Central Asian Union Republics — the Uzbek, the Tajik, 
the Turkmen and the Kirghiz — in the south-eastern part of the USSR 
adjoin the Kazakh Union Republic in the North. Its geographical and 
natural characteristics are not wholly those of Central Asia, and that is 
why we usually say “the Central Asian Republics and Kazakhstan”. Yet, 
thanks to their common historical destinies and the close ethnic affinity 
of their populations, they form a single historico-ethnic region, with a 
territory of some 4,000,000 square kilometres and distinctive features 
all their own. For this reason the five Republics in question are some- 
times referred to as “Central Asia” or the “Soviet East”. 


The peoples inhabiting them — the Uzbeks, the Kazakhs, the 
Tajiks, the Kirghizes, the Turkmens, the Kara-Kalpaks and the Uigurs — 
have created their own original cultures, material and spiritual, marked 
by mutual relationships and affinities that have developed in the course 
of history. This applies in full to their music which existed only in the 
oral tradition before the October Revolution. At that time, there were 
no centres of professional musical art, in the modern sense of the term, 
and indeed, not a single representative of the native population cculd 
as much as read music. 


Traditional Forms 


In the folk music of Central Asia and Kazakhstan, monophony 
reigns supreme. It is a boundless ocean of the most varied and colout- 
ful melodies, often going beyond the accepted idea of “Oriental music’ 
The diatonic, seven-note scale, the Mixolydian, Dorian, Ionian, Phrygian 
and Aeolian modes are predominant. In the methods of development 
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and vocalisation, in their cadences, imagery and emotional moods these 
melodies (particularly in Kazakh and Kirghiz songs) bear a close affinity 
te the drawn-out lyrical Russian songs, repeatedly noted by travellers 
long before the Revolution. 


The anhemitonic pentatonic scale observed in the West and East 
Kazakh and Uigur music, provides a bridge with the music of the peoples 
of the Urals, the Volga Area and South Siberia. Modes with the aug- 
mented second, related to those of Azerbaijan, Armenian and Persian 
music, are fairly popular with the Turkmens in Khorezm, the Pamirs. 
The music of the Uzbeks and lowland Tajiks is mainly diatonic, but its 
wealth of embellishments, its timbre and structural peculiarities bring 
it close to the music of the Soviet Eastern peoples and also of the Persians, 
Afghans, Pakistanis and Indians. Generally speaking, Kazakh and 
Kirghiz music may be described as more diatonic, simple and epic, while 
Uzbek and Tajik music is more fanciful, piquant, in a word, “Oriental”. 
Turkmenian music exhibits a combination of the above features and 
may be regarded as a very strong bridge between the musical cultures 
of Central Asia and the Caucasus. 


There are songs and instrumental tunes in Central Asian and Kazakh 
music that seem perfectly natural and arouse familiar associations in one 
brought up in the Western musical traditions. Rolland wrote to 
Alexander Zatayevich upon acquainting himself with the latter’s record- 
ings of Kazakh folk music, “I was astonished .. at the flowering of the 
beautiful and healthy melodies which adorn the Steppe. I also was 
astonished to find that they had ceased to be foreign to me; in spite of 
everything, I consider them to be related to our European musical flora, 
at least, ifnot what it is now, then what it used to be before the ‘‘Iearned”’ 
music had extinguished the folk elements in it.” 


One of the reasons for these associations is the presence of pri- 
mitive forms cf polyphony in the instrumental music of all these peoples, 
which reminds us of similar phenomena in European music of the remote 
past. The lute-like two-stringed instruments such as the dombra (Kazakh 
and, to some extent, Uzbek), dutar (Uzbek, Tajik, Kara-Kalpak and 
Uigur) and the bowed kiyak, kobyz, ghijak, as well as some others, pro- 





1. Letter dated April 1926. 
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duce the drone, the succession of parallel fourths and fifths, and some 


other combinations of two parts. 


The most convincing refutation of the erroneous opinion to the effect 
that music in this part of the East lacks harmony and polyphony is furnish- 
ed by the Kirghiz komuz, a plucked three-stringed instrument of the lute 
type, allowing wide scope to well-developed three-note chords. Most 
of these chords are constructed on fourths and fifths, but some are based 
on the interval of the third. The cadential six-four in major is one of 
the very popular chords. There is a Kirghiz piece for the komuz called 
“Shyngyrama” (literally, “ringing”), which means using three-note 
chords. 


The exponents of traditional music have always been — and are to 
this day—soloists, singers and instrumentalists. Their art is largely im- 
provisatory, both as regards the performance and the style of the works. 
They usually have poetic and musical gifts, and accordingly, special 
professional forms have arisen in folk-lore, demanding just such highly 
skilled performers: the Uzbek and Tajik makoms in several movements, 
the Uzbek kattaashulya, or song-poems, the Kazaki and Kirghiz kyuis, 
elaborate pieces in extended form for the dombra or the komuz, and some 


others. 


Instrumental Ensembles 

While choral singing in unison, was very rare and confined mostly 
to the performance of old ritual or work songs, instrumental ensembles 
were very popular with the Uzbeks, the Tajiks and the Uigurs, and less 
so with the Turkmens. Instrumental ensemble playing was little culti- 
vated by the Kazakhs and the Kirghizes. The ensembles consisted of 
two, three or even ten and more instruments, producing original contra- 
puntal combinations of the heterophony type as a result of improvisatory 
playing and variations of the traditional thematic material. Naturally 
two-part episodes, resulting from the very nature of two-stringed instru- 
ments, occurred frequently in such ensembles. Anyone listening, to the 
instrumental music of the Uzbeks, Tajiks and Uigurs cannot help marvell- 
ing at the wealth and originality of its rhythms and timbre. The timbre 
of each instrument — and there are many dozens of them — is highly 
individual, and one and the same usul (rhythmic pattern) sounds quit 
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different, depending on the method of performance and the musician’s 
fancy. As a result, an instrumental ensemble presents very complicated 
polythythmic and polychrome combinations. These are particularly 
in evidence in ensembles employing a few percussive instruments such 
as the doira (tambourine), nagod (clay timpani) and some others. The 
doira is a favourite instrument of the Uzbeks, the Tajiks and the Uigurs. 
As the famous Uzbek singer, Khalima Nasyrova said once to the present 
author, “the doira is the pulse of our music.” No doira, no dancing. 


Withal, Central Asian music is not an isolated, self-sufficient and 
exotic phenomenon. While merely listening to it one can distinguish 
poetic images, structural principles and certain formal elements in 
common with Western music. As in the latter, here are applicable the 
notions of binary and ternary form, the variation principle, the rondo 
form, the development episodes, and some music scholars go as far as to 
use the terms “symphonic development” and “sonata allegro”. ~Pro- 
gression. towards the climax is markedly evident in the songs, both short 
and long. The climax is particularly prominent in Tajik and Uzbek 
music where it constitutes a whole episode known as the auj. 


In this music we can find concealed polyphony, change of key 
and of mode, the antiphonal principle, the peculiar alternations of solo 
and tutti, of verse and refrain, of the principal and the subsidiary thematic 
material, and other habitual compositional devices. But usually it is 
not these aspects that strike one at the first hearing: one’s attention is 
primarily drawn to what is unusual in the sound and structure of this 
music — the guttural timbre, the parallel fourths and fifths, the impro- 
visatory principle manifesting itself in frequent metric shifts (parti- 
cularly in Kazakh and Kirghiz music) and soon. Butas one goes deeper 
into the specific features of this music, one realises that there is no im- 
passable gulf between Oriental and Occidental music. In the course of 
its development Central Asian music gradually amassed elements which 
made the synthesis of the local national traditions with the attainments 
of world music not only feasible but quite natural. Soviet musical 
culture in this part of the country sprang up and evolved on the national 
musical soil rich in potentialities for further progress. This process was 
organic, highly original and quite irrepressible. 
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Withal, it was truly revolutionary. Music has been developing 
here from melody, unison and rudimentary forms of polyphony and 
harmony to a rich and varied homophonic and polyphonic idiom of 
classical and modern music, from the undisputed sway of traditional 
oral folk-lore to the most complicated and varied forms of modern pro- 
fessional music. As everywhere, the new asserted itself in a struggle 
with the old, with nationalist isolationism, conservatism as regards the 
development of national art, mental inertia and lack of curiosity. It 
would be quite incorrect to assume that this development means doing 
away with all traditional art: actually, old songs and instrumental tunes, 
the voices of the akyns and the sounds of the dombra continue to be heard 
everywhere. But the musical thinking of a whole people is under- 
going a change. | 


The Travelling Troupe 


A very important event in the history of Soviet music in these 
parts was the founding in Skobelev (now Ferghana) of a travelling Uzbek 
musico-dramatic troupe of solo singers, chorus and band, early in 1918. 
Its founder and artistic director was Khamza Khakim-zadeh Niyazi 
folk-bard, poet, dramatist and public figure who dedicated his talent to 
the service of his people. He exercised a strong influence on the develop- 
ment of music both in Uzbekistan and in the neighbouring Republics. 


This company elaborated an original form of musical representa- 
tion suggested by the popular tradition. This was the “music drama” — 
not to be confounded with Wagner’s — which subsequently became 
widespread throughout Central Asia. It is a play with a certain number 
of musical episodes, stemming from the first dramatisations of revolu- 
tionary songs by Khamza, the director of the company. The dramas 
contained songs in the traditional vein, instrumental tunes, dialogue, 
dancing and elements of melodrama. In a purely folk-lore version all 
these components were always present in theatrical productions of the 
period, the first musico-dramatic performances on epic and contem- 
porary Soviet subjects. The music for these performances was put 
together by folk bards and musicians (Sharakhim Shaumarov, Tokhtasyn 
Jalilov, Yunus Rajabi and others), usually by combining several old 
traditional songs supplied with new words, when necessary. OF the 
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actors themselves would select musical items for their roles. This 
material was noted down in writing, because none of the performers 
could read music. The songs and tunes were memorised by ear and 
performed in keeping with the canons of traditional music-making, 
in unison. 


New Methods 


Gradually new practices made their appearance. In the first place, 
emphasis was made on various forms of ensemble performance — choral 
(unison) singing, duet (male and female voices), accompanicd by an en- 
semble of folk instrument — among the Kirghizes, two or three komuz 
players appearing together was a completely new phenomenon. Cer- 
tain old songs were changed in the amateur groups, for instance, most 
of the melodies based on the aruz rhythm were transformed to suit the 
Turkic barmak rhythm, and in this new guise spread among the people. 
At the same time original new melodies (songs and instrumental tunes) 
were created, more in keeping with the dramaturgic requirements of the 
performances, with contemporary Soivet characters and situations. 


In the first post-revolutionary years the musical theatre owed its 
development here to the initiative of talented musicians from among 
the people, who had no professional training, but composed their own 
original melodies for plays. True, these original melodies often proved 
to be made up of portions from old songs, but as time went on the 
imagination of these “‘melodist composers” was enriched and the means 
of expression at their command expanded. 


At the same time new trends began to manifest themselves in the 
art of the akyns, the bakshis, the khofizes and other folk singers who had 
been used from time immemorial to pay heed to life’s events. They 
were in the habit of composing songs denouncing the people’s oppressors 
—the bais (feudal lords) and tsarist officials, and now their songs 
praised Soviet power and its decrees. Strolling actors and masters of 
puppet shows (kul kogurchaks, maskharabozes and the like) made use of 
the bards’ new songs, which served further to disseminate them. 


The new manifested itself at the outset in the interpretation of 
old melodies. To begin with, their tempo, accent and some fine nuances 
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were changed, but gradually, the very outlines of traditional melodies 
were altered noticeably, resulting in new variants. Later such changes 
were made as left intact only some of the most important melodic ele- 
ments of the original melody, the rest being either composed anew or 
borrowed from other traditional songs. In this way appeared “hybrid” 
songs which nonetheless were well integrated and had their roots deep 


in. the national soil. 


Choral Groups 

Choral singing, even in unison, involved in those days the over- 
coming of considerable difficulties, the combating of age-old traditions. 
The first thing the director of an amateur choir had to do was to teach the 
members to sing standing upright — folk singers had always performed 
in a sitting position. From early childhood they had been taught to 
improvise — but in a choir there was strict discipline which was irksome 


to those accustomed to improvisation. 


The repertoire of the first amateur choral groups consisted of old 
traditional and revolutionary songs created by folk artists. Although 
the melodies of thenew songs were mostlyinthe traditional vein, collec- 
tive performance brought to them new devices, such as antiphonal sing- 
ing of men’s and women’s choruses (incidentally, based on the old tradi- 
tion of the lapar, duet) and limitating the doira usul by the chorus while 
the soloist performed the melody in the background. Incidentally, 
the imitation of this instrumental device gave rise to a kind of accom- 
paniment and was usually employed in dance songs. 


In this way rudiments of polyphony arose from the local artistic 
traditions. Gradually choirmasters who had received a certain pro- 
fessional training came to direct choral singing — a new form of art in 
these Republics. They had the experience of their predecessors to 
lean on. The composers who made the first choral arrangements of 
folk songs were careful not to depart from tradition. Choral art de- 
veloped here from the simple to the more complex, from unison to part 
singing. A very tentative demarcation line may even be drawn here: 
unison singing dominated before the thirties, but as elementary contra- 
puntal devices (drone, antiphonal singing, imitation, instrumental- 
type harmonic accompaniment) were becoming common, two-part 
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singing became the norm in the thirties, and in the mid-thirties werc 
encountered polyphonic and harmonic combinations of three and four 


parts. 


At present each of these Republics has professional choruses at 
opera houses, philharmonic societies, conservatories and music colleges. 
The amateur national choral groups at Palaces of Culture, universities 
and institutes have reached a level where they can easily cope with choral 
works in four parts. The Central Asian Republics and Kazakhstan 
possess a rich choral repertoire of their own and composers specialising 
in choral writing who have a number of successful works in this genre 
to their credit are M. Burkhanov, an Uzbek, B. Balkadamov, a Kazakh, 
D. Ovezov, a Turkmen, S. Saifiddinov, a Tajik, to name but a few. 


First Orchestras 


The urge for collective music-making which was so strong in the 
first post-revolutionary years promoted the development not only of 
choruses, but of folk instrument orchestras. Herc, too, the mitiative 
came from well-known folk musicians round whom gathered parti- 
cipants of the first instrumental ensembles. Already in the first period 
of the development of Soviet music the ensembles were faced with two 
cardinal problems which were closely bound together. They were (a) 
improvement of the instruments and (b) construction of an elementary 
orchestral score of several parts. Here, too, were observed stirrings 


for new means of expression. 


The eagerness with which folk musicians participated in collective 
music-making, and learned to read music, their pleasure in appearing 
before vast audiences, their desire to enrich their repertoire with European 
classical music and works by composers of fraternal peoples, the attempts 
to include instruments of the symphony orchestra in enthographic en- 
sembles determined (along with some other factors) the way in which 
proceeded the evolution of instrumental ensemble performance in these 


Republics. 


Development of Instruments 


Many of the folk instruments, especially the komuz and the dombra, 
have no definite size, accordatura, and compass, in everyday practice, 
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consequently, several dombra or konuz players could play together (if 
only in unison) only provided the above characteristics were standardised, 
common methods of playing agreed upon and the variants of a given 
melody to be performed chosen in advance. Old makers of folk musical 
instruments themselves realised the demands of the time and began to 
make them with ensemble playing in mind; they made the instruments 
more resonant, extended their compass and devised accordature that 
would allow playing not only their own national melodies but also the 
melodies of other peoples. They also constructed low-register versions 
of the typical instruments — the katta-ghjjak, the katta-dutar and so on 


(katta meaning “big’’). 


From the moment professional musicians took part in this work 
(particular mention should be made here of A. Petrosyants who has for 
many decades been improving the construction of many folk instru- 
ments and whose work has greatly influenced orchestral performance 
both in Central Asia and the Caucasus) it became more organised and 
theoretically substantiated. The unification in an orchestra cf instru- 
ments belonging to different types and families — the nai, the koshnai, 
the tanbur, the ghijak posed a number of very complicated problems to 
the directors of such orchestras. The most important of these were 
improved quality of the sound; evolving the standard instrument and 
its family; rationalisation and enrichment of the methods of sound 
production, of various ways of playing, in a word, technique; introduc- 
tion of a single scale — the twelve-tone equal temperament; evolving 
the principles for an orchestral score in several parts; creation of an 
original orchestral repertoire; mastering new forms of performance 
concert appearances. 


Musical theorists of the Mediaeval East were at great pains to 
develop the mathematical principles of the 17-tone scale used m con- 
temporary musical instruments. At the same time they were aware 
that the disposition of the frets (parda) on the instruments did not always 
correspond to their calculations. “This distribution is but approximate, 
and our car will not discover the difference if the player’s finger presses 
the string slightly above or below the place where the tone should origi- 
nate. The slight errors in the disposition, therefore, should not be con- 
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-demned on the grounds of lack of precision,” wrote Abdurrahman 
Jami, a XV-century scholar'. This and similar observations cxplain 
to us why the transition to equal temperament in Central Asia met no 
opposition on the part of folk musicians. 


The score of a folk instrument orchestra differs greatly from the 
initial ones and today resembles that of the symphony orchestra: at the 
bottom are the bowed instruments, above them, the percussion, then 
come plucked instruments and at the top, folk wind instruments. 
The composer has a rich and varied choice at his disposal. The best 
scores present a wealth of timbral, rhythmic and contrapuntal finds. 
Efforts of many composers have resulted in a vast folk instrument 
orchestral repertoire, both in extended form — poems, suites, imstru- 
mental concertos — and miniatures. These orchestras also play arrange- 
ments of classical works and music by modern composers, Sovict and 
foreign, from Schubert, Glinka and Bizet to Shostakovich and other 
contemporary masters. Attempts have becn made to unite symphony 
and folk instrument orchestras and some well-known Soviet composers 
have written works for such an ensemble. Most of the Kazakh kyuis 
are programmatic toccata-like pieces, very dynamic and. well-developed 


structurally, 


The Music Theatre 


An important characteristic of the development of Sovict music 
in the Central Asian Republics and Kazakhstan is the domination of 
opera which appeared earlier and developed more intensively than other 
genres of professional music, yielding a rich crop of successful works. 
Dozens of new compositions for the musical theatre by national authors, 
as well as numerous classical operas are produced in the capitals of all 
these Republics. All in all, no less than 150 national operas and ballets 
have had their premiere here in the course of the fifty Sovict years. 


Many of the plays written in the twenties resemble a kind of folk- 
lore album with dozens of musical items interspersed here and there. 





1. Abdurrahman Jami, “Treatise on Music’, Tashkent, 1960, p. 22. 
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In certain plays, especially on epic subjects, the text was given consider- 
ably less space than the music. The total number of such plays with 
unison music in these Republics was, in the ‘twenties about 60, the best 
known being Khalima by Gulyam Zafari and Farkhad and Shirin by 
S. Khurshid, presented in different versions in Tashkent, Samarkand and 
Kokand, Navruz and Gulchokhra by Akmal Aminzadeh, The Unfortunate 
Koketei by M. Tokombayev and Enlik Kebek by M. Auezov. 


Productions of this kind, termed, “music dramas’, can still be 
encountered in some smialler towns either in an original or in a some- 
what improved version. The popularity of this form can be seen from 
the fact that a special theatre — the Mukimi Music Drama Theatre — 
has been set up in Tashkent to stage just such plays; it has a number of 
highly artistic productions to its credit. At the end of the twenties, 
however, there appeared the unwelcome tendency to canonise the ethno- 
graphic productions whose music was, as a rule, a result of compilation 
and sometimes had little bearing on the play’s plot. Already at that 
time the press drew theatre workers’ attention to the futility of quoting 
folk sources indiscriminately. The most talented and progressive 
melodist-composers heeded the criticism and displayed more imagination 
in re-working folk melodies to correspond with the content of the play. 


The “music drama’ has passed a period in its evolution when the 
piano, violins, double-bass, flute and other instruments began to be intro- 
duced into its orchestra, formerly consisting of folk instruments alone. 
This suggested harmonising the melodies, which, in its turn, demanded 
the services of professional composers. In collaboration with the folk 
singers who provided the melodies, the composers began to arrange the 
melodies for chorus, orchestra and soloists, first in two parts and subse- 
quently, in three and more. 


The mid-thirties saw the appearance of “music-dramas”’ closely 
approaching opera, with spoken dialogue reduced to the minimum and 
the play developing with music almost exclusively. These dramas 
contained extended choral episodes, songs, dances, symphonic fragments 
and whole musical scenes. The folk instrument ensemble was substi- 
tuted by the conventional symphony orchestra, but as ever before, folk 
melodies flowed in an unrestrained stream, It has been established that 
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V. Uspensky recorded about 3,000 bars of folk music for the “music 
drama” Farkhad and Shirin. As before, the composers confined them- 
selves to traditional chords and scales, and their orchestral texture re- 
sembled that of folk instrumental music. | 


In this way, gradually and naturally, the transition from the “music 
drama” to opera was accomplished in the second half of the thirties. In 
form, the earlier operas largely resembled the ethnographic musical plays 
with on pronounced eee iota a 


In all of these operas dis ase rising against the oppressors (as 
in the historical, The Snowstorm and Rose) or supporting the protagonists 
in their struggle against evil and violence (as in the epic Yer Targyn, Aichurek 
and Zokhre and Takhir) play a very important, or even the leading role. 
For that reason choruses—male, female and mixed, strophic and more 
elaborate in structure—became a chief component of the production. 
The role of the symphony orchestra in opera was enhanced, the musical 
texture became more complex and contrapuntal writing freely resorted 


to. 


It would be hard to think of a musical theatre anywhere or at any 
time that was more alive and responded more readily to contemporary 
events as did the musical eee in the Central Asian Republics and 


Kazakhstan. 


Soviet composers hold priority in developing popular Oriental 
epics in major musico-dramatic works. The tale of Leili and Mejnun 
has been used as the subject for three operas — Uzbek, Turkmenian and 
Azerbaijan — and a Tajik ballet; the legends of Farkhad and Shirin and 
of Takhir and Zokhre have served for the subjects of Tajik, Turkmenian 
and Uzbek operas. Then there are the Kazakh operas Kyz Zhibek, and 
Yer Targyn, the Kirghiz Aichurek, the ballet Cholpon and many other 
epic works that are the pride of the musical theatre in Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan. And they are extremely popular, too, some playing with 
invariable success for dozens and dozens of years. Proclaiming high 
ideals, presenting deep human emotions and rich in beautiful national 


melodies that are oes from childhood, mee cannot fail to appeal to 


the audiences. tet ol 


om 
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Dances of Central Asia 


Of the five principal nations inhabiting Central Asia and Kazakhstan 
only the Uzbeks and the Tajiks used to have traditional dances. The 
dances were usually accompanied on the doira and are characterised by 
fine rhythmic patterns, elegant choreography with the emphasis on 
variety of gestures. But while gestures were extremely varied, the leg 
movements were somewhat monotonous and lacked freedom. In 
general, all the expressive media of dance were strictly prescribed by _ 
tradition, Asa rule, the dances were solo, and men and women could 
not mix in their performance. 


The other peoples who used. to be nomadic had almost no dances. 
They had only popular games containing elements of dance movements. 
The art of playing percussion instruments was also little cultivated. 


Consequently, professional classical ballet developed here in the 
process of overcoming the age-old narrow, or limited, notions of the 
means and domain of choreography. It was virtually a new art hitherto 
unfamiliar to the people, For that reason there were many, particularly 
in the beginning, who doubted the very possibility of cultivating in 
Central Asia the art of ballet, one “utterly alien to the people,” as they 
used to assert. | | | 


Life, however, refuted the sceptic’s arguments. Just as in the 
case of opera, the history of ballet started with the most elementary forms 
stemming from the national traditions gradually they were enriched 
with the expressive media and methods of classical dancing. 


One of the first dances that became very popular was the Horsemens’ 
Dance imitating the movements of a galloping horse and its rider, then 
there were the Hunters’ Dance, depicting a huntsman stalking his prey, 
the Carpetmakers’ Dance, the Embroiderers’ Dance, and a dance portraying 
the gestures of rice-growers. _ | 
The development of the dance scenes in the “music dramas” owing 
to their increased importance in the dramaturgic whole was another 
road by which came new, specifically ballet, methods and expressive 
media. It was at the theatres that budding dancers were trained and 
taught to work at the bar. Later on, special ballet schools were opened 
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in the Republics, while many professional ballet dancers from among 
_ the local population were trained at the famous Leningrad Ballet School 
which, incidentally, gave our country the celebrated Kirghiz ballerina, 
Bibisara Beishenaliyeva. 


As an independent art form, ballet established itself with finality 
only in the forties. True, the first ballets were not far removed from 
the ethnographic dance divertisements (the Kirghiz ballet Selkinchek) 
and were loosely knit from the dramaturgic viewpoint. But elements 
of the new were persistently introduced in them: they contained dance 
duets of the adagio type, the women danced on the toes and the ethno- 
graphic items became rounded off and well finished. 


Since then, no less than 30 ballet productions have had their pre- 
miere in the five Republics. The subjects were mostly epic or fairy- 
tale, but beneath the fantastic surface one saw realist human destinies, 


characters, emotions and experiences. 
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